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The Essence of Christianity. A Study in the History of Defini- 
tion. By William Adams Brown, Ph.D., D.D., Professor 
of Systematic Theology in the Union Theological Seminary, 
New York. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1902. 
Pp. 332. #1.50, net. 

This work presents a sketch of the most influential conceptions of 
the nature of Christianity which have obtained in the church. After 
a statement of the problems, the author reviews successively the ideas 
concerning it of the ancient church, the Reformation, Kant, Schleier- 
macher, Hegel, and Ritschl, then gathers up his results in a final chap- 
ter. The problem, abstractly stated, is : What is the nature of the 
Absolute, and what are its relations to the finite ? Three general con- 
ceptions of the Absolute are distinguished : first, the ontological, 
which conceives the Absolute as 

a reality independent of, and sharply contrasted with, all relative, or finite, 
existence ; a being supernatural in nature, and as such belonging to a differ- 
ent world from the realm of second causes which we call nature ; yet 
touching it at points many or few, and capable, under proper conditions, of 
becoming in a true sense an object of human knowledge (p. 15). 

This is the conception of uncritical realism, and Professor Brown pro- 
ceeds to show that it underlies both the Catholic and the old Protestant 
conception of the Christian religion which were alike in finding the 
absoluteness of Christianity in its miraculous features : 

Both rest upon the same philosophical foundation, and move in the same 
world of thought. In both cases internal evidence is ignored, and the truth 
or falsehood of the position taken, so far as the world at large is concerned, 
is made to rest upon grounds external to the nature of Christianity (p. 21). 

This conception of the absoluteness of our religion is illustrated in 
detail, and it is shown to rest upon "a realism which antedates the 
results of modern critical study." The second conception of the Abso- 
lute is 

that which sees in it, not a definite reality which can be known and which 
may be felt as a cause of effect, but simply a concept of limitation — the mark 
of the boundary of our knowledge (p. 16). 

The third is the psychological, which asserts the reality of the Abso- 
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lute and its presence in experience, but declares that it cannot be 
comprehended by us. These conceptions, which are more or less 
closely allied and combined, find illustration in the agnostic systems. 
Dr. Brown now states his own position : 

By the absolute religion we mean a religion which is valid for man as 
man ; one which meets every essential need, and satisfies every permanent 
religious instinct, and which, because it does this, does not need to be altered 
or superseded. Such a religion, if it could be found, would realize the idea 
of the absolute religion. The question of the absoluteness of Christianity in 
the philosophical sense is the question whether as a matter of fact Christian- 
ity can be shown to possess these characteristics (p. 39). 

Then follows a review of the historic theories — the conceptions of 
the Judeo-Christians, Paul, the author of the epistle to the Hebrews 
and of the letter of Barnabas, and the rise of the Catholic conception, 
which more and more deserts the position of Paul that Christianity was 
a unique creation, a new power, and goes over to the view of Barnabas 
that "there is but one religion, the Christian, which has existed 
unchanged from the beginning" (p. 59). In this view 
Christianity is the absolute religion; unchanging, eternal, to be judged by 
no human standard, to be questioned by men at their peril, claiming and exer- 
cising through divine prerogative and unlimited authority over the hearts, the 
intellects, and the consciences of men (p. 73). 

The philosophical assumption underlying this conception is that of an 
Absolute isolated from the world, remote from all laws of human 
thought and tests of human experience, making himself known only in 
a special supernatural revelation of which the church is the authorita- 
tive guardian and interpreter. 

The author then explains in what particulars the Reformers modified 
the Catholic conception, but shows that they did not emancipate them- 
selves from the underlying Catholic principle. There is still little 
sense of Christianity as a historic religion, the subject of a historic evo- 
lution. It is still a system of supernaturally revealed doctrines guar- 
anteed by external authority. Between the human and the divine; 
reason and revelation, a great gulf is fixed. 

False or true, natural or supernatural, finite or infinite, human or divine, 
profane or Christian ; these are the sole alternatives to Protestant as to Cath- 
olic (p. 109). 

In this world of thought, in which all the objects of knowledge 
were viewed as independent existences, unaffected by the thought of 
the knowing subject, in which, in short, the problems of the theory of 
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knowledge were unknown, two new forces now entered: the Kantian 
criticism of the process of knowledge, and the rise of the historic spirit. 
In these we see the beginning of a movement of thought and investi- 
gation which is still in full force. Between the old, abstract, dogmatic 
Protestantism and the new, historical, and critical Protestantism the 
conflict is still going on. Whichever is right and whichever shall pre- 
vail, the fundamental difference is that the former rests upon the pop- 
ular dualism of natural and supernatural, reason and faith, and upon 
the Roman principle of external authority, while the latter is philo- 
sophically monistic and in method historical and critical. 

Three great modern attempts to construe Christianity on these 
general lines are now described — those of Schleiermacher, Hegel, and 
Ritschl. In his combination of the speculative and the historical, in 
his treatment of religion, Schleiermacher "has made himself the father 
of modern scientific theology." The more abstract generalizations of 
Hegel and his school are next described. "To the Hegelian, of what- 
ever type, Christianity is the crown of natural religion." 

Especial attention should be called to the chapter on Ritschl and 
his school. Nowhere, within this same compass, can a more fair and 
balanced account of the principles of this school be found. Most of 
the current discussions of Ritschlianism have illustrated the temper 
and method of the advocate rather than that of the interpreter. Take, 
for example, the much-debated subject of "value-judgments." What 
does he mean by saying that our conviction of the existence of God is 
a "value-judgment " ? 

Not, of course, as some careless critics have misinterpreted him to mean, 
as though God were a mere imagination, invented by man in his need to con- 
sole himself with the dream of deliverance — of whatever faults Ritschl may 
be guilty, he is not the author of such shallowness as this — but that the 
prime significance of God, as he reveals himself in the religious life, lies in 
the fact that he, and he alone, has both the power and the will to provide the 
deliverance without which man must be helpless. God is not a mere philo- 
sophical conception, to whose truth or falsehood the religious man can be 
indifferent. He is a reality intensely practical ; a Power making himself felt 
in helpfulness, and who, if he did not so help, would not be God (p. 237). 

Professor Brown then proceeds to illustrate the variety of opinions 
among the Ritschlian theologians, and to explain and criticise such 
points as call for special attention — for example, the attitude of the 
school to natural theology, to speculative philosophy, to Pietism. This 
survey includes a brief review of Harnack's widely read lectures on 
What is Christianity ? whose chief contention is defined to be : 
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We must follow Christianity throughout all its changing historic forms, in 
order that in the great school of time we may learn what is the permanent 
principle in the midst of its variations, the abiding truth which outlives all 
change (p. 283). 

From the author's summary of results we can quote only his general 
conclusion : 

Christianity, as modern Christian thought understands it, is the religion 
of divine sonship and human brotherhood revealed and realized through Jesus 
Christ. As such it is the fulfilment and completion of all earlier forms of 
religion, and the appointed means for the redemption of mankind through 
the realization of the kingdom of God. Its central figure is Jesus Christ, who 
is not only the revelation of the divine ideal for man, but also, through the 
transforming influence which he exerts over his followers, the most powerful 
means of realizing that ideal among men. The possession in Christ of the 
supreme revelation of God's love and power constitutes the distinctive mark 
of Christianity, and justifies its claim to be the final religion (p. 309). 

As a study preparatory to the work of the Christian theologian, this 
is a book of great interest and value. It canvasses a range of funda- 
mental questions with regard to which theology has commonly been 
too neglectful, or too indefinite. It belongs'to the literature of funda- 
mental theology ; it is a study of the "previous questions." In clear- 
ness and felicity of style, in strong grasp of the questions in hand, and 
in wide and critical acquaintance with the requisite sources of informa- 
tion, the book is a model. Every page reveals the thoroughly trained 
theologian. The frequent footnotes and bibliographies are especially 
valuable. The work purports to be but an outline, and one frequently 
feels that the discussions are too brief ; but it is a clear outline, and one 
may hope that, on the general basis which he has here laid, Professor 
Brown will yet erect a more elaborate superstructure. 

George B. Stevens. 
Yale University, 

New Haven, Conn. 



The Recovery and Restatement of the Gospel. By Lor an D. 
Osborn, Ph.D. Chicago : University of Chicago Press, 1903. 
Pp. xxvi + 253. $1.50, net. 

This book naturally falls into two parts. The first part is occupied 
with an account of the recovery of the gospel — a recovery made 
necessary because of its obscuration or perversion (or both) by theology 
and ecclesiasticism. This account involves historical inquiry into the 
origin and real nature of the gospel, and into the various theological 



